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It's the morning after Victoria University in the University of Toronto has vowed to divest its endowment fund of 
fossil fuels, and the foyer of the turreted campus building affectionately known as "Old Vic" is eerily quiet. 


Gone are the tents, sleeping bags, banners and students that had turned this storied spot into what was described 
as the "longest occupation" in U of T history. 


Still, the 18-day protest weighs on the mind of Victoria President Rhonda McEwen as she looks out the window of 
her office just steps east of Queen's Park. 


Fridays are usually McEwen's day to focus on research - something she "guards fiercely" in a jam-packed 
schedule that, at any given time, can include meetings about budget, infrastructure or community partnerships. 


But on this Friday, April 14, as McEwen awaits the arrival of students who work in her lab, she marvels at the 
"incredible outcome of a long process" that had resulted in Victoria's governing body deciding to divest its funds of 
direct fossil fuel producers by 2030. Later in the day, a meeting with a fourth-year student, who comes to talk to her 
about climate activism and mental health, turns into a debrief of the protest which has left some of the 250 
participants upset and distrusting of administration. 


The issue of divestment has been a test of McEwen's leadership and a surprising bookend of her first year as 
president. 


When she began the job last July, she had a long list of ambitious goals, but it was quickly clear that divestment 
was a priority. "This pot is boiling, and it's on the front burner," she was told. 


Acknowledging the heavy lifting by her predecessor William Robins and members of the Board of Regents, and 
despite finding herself in the protest crosshairs, McEwen describes being "honoured to be the president in the chair 
that gets to be part of the announcement." 


It's a path forward - albeit student protesters would like a faster timeline - for this 187-year-old institution, originally 
based in Cobourg and federated with the University of Toronto since 1890. Traditionally known for the humanities, 
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Victoria boasts such alumni as literary scholar Northrop Frye, Nobel laureate/prime minister Lester B. Pearson, 
author Margaret Atwood and filmmaker Norman Jewison. 


It carries a historical reputation of being a place for the wealthy, the connected. Before arriving, McEwen had heard 
the rumours of Victoria being elitist. 


But later, in the Harry Potter-ish Burwash Dining Hall, eating a salmon lunch with her lab students at head table, 
the flag from Queen Victoria's casket looming above, McEwen is a stark contrast with the past. 


She is the first Black woman to lead a Canadian university and the first president in Victoria's history to come from 
the sciences rather than the humanities. She has her PhD, but spent 15 years in the business world.She loves 
technology and is fascinated by how things work. In whatever spare time she has, she can be seen prying open 
BlackBerrys and sorting their parts to create a cyborg portrait of herself. 


For McEwen, the challenge going forward is "how can you maintain an elite academic institution, one that values 
discovery and research and excellent teaching and experiences, but not be elitist?" 


For students who "never perceived as belonging in a place like this, an older established university with deep 
histories that didn't include them, how do you make them feel like they belong here? They deserve to be here. They 
dare to be here. That's my job. That's literally my mandate." 


She has rolled out equity, inclusion and diversity training to "get everyone on the same page" and is seeking to 
collect equity workplace data, something Victoria has not done. 


She has also figured out how to get people back on campus in a post-pandemic world. Under her tenure, all staff 
have returned with only 20 per cent in some form of flexible arrangement. 


And ahead are other challenges: the question of affordable housing for students, financial recovery from COVID- 
era losses, how to generate more revenue from the university's lucrative real estate footprint (Victoria owns 
property between Bloor Street West and Charles Street), and updating its aging buildings. 


"Obviously (Rhonda) brings a lot of firsts to Victoria, and we're really happy to have that," says lawyer Cynthia 
Crysler, chair of the Board of Regents. "But we were first and foremost singularly impressed with her ability to take 
on this job. 


"Shedefinitely had to deal with a number of critical issues in her first year and has come through with flying 
colours." 


The president's office in Northrop Frye Hall is like a fishbowl. A long, large window means that when McEwen is at 
her standing desk, she is on display to anyone passing by outside. No matter. She enjoys a friendly exchange of 
waves. 


From her vantage, McEwen can see both Emmanuel and Victoria colleges, which make up Victoria University. 


With 4,200 students and 800 living in four residences, and 65 faculty, there is a sense of intimacy here that belies 
the anonymity of a big urban campus. 


"People talk about community," says McEwen, "but people live community here, in that it is the right size that you 
can know people." 
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That has been most surprising for the 52-year-old who was scooped up by Victoria after most recently serving as 
vice-principal academic and dean at U of T Mississauga, home to 16,000 students. 


In describing what she calls a "spectacularly beautiful" campus, McEwen can't help but think about "Sesame 
Street," a show connected to her research (more on this later), and its earwormy tune, "People In Your 
Neighbourhood." 


"That song could play in the backdrop all the time here. | think it's just the size where you're like, well, who is here? 
Who are these people? I'd like to get to know them." 


And that she does. She treasures informal conversations in hallways. And students regularly drop by her office 
which is decorated to reflect her interests and background: a mini-periodic table from her husband, Indigenous and 
feminist artworks she has chosen from Victoria's collection, gifts from staff, books on coding and a row of stunning 
headpieces she has worn while at carnival back home in Trinidad and Tobago. 


On the couches outside her office, Sharese Taylor, a 22-year-old international student, can regularly be found 
between classes. Taylor, who also hails from Trinidad and Tobago, met McEwen last September during a welcome 
barbecue. 


"The intention was mostly to mingle, to meet new people. But | didn't expect to meet one of the most influential 
people, in the highest positions in the college," says the third-year student who is studying Spanish and French 
language and literature. 


Taylor, who struggled with loneliness in her transition to Canada, was elated and comforted to discover she shares 
roots with the president, whom she has come to call Auntie Rhonda, a cultural sign of respect. (Others call her Dr. 
McEwen or President Rhonda; meanwhile she asks senior students to just call her Rhonda.) 


"Something as simple as seeing her work is very inspirational because coming from a country with less resources 
and probably a less chance that someone would ascend to such a position, it's really inspiring and motivational for 
me." 


McEwen was born to parents who in the late 1970s temporarily moved the family from Trinidad and Tobago to the 
United States to pursue degrees in higher education. From ages seven to 11, McEwen found herself in Menomonie, 
Wis., a small university town. 


There was a community of Caribbean families, but it was "within a larger context of pretty monochrome, white rural 
America, so you learn some things for the first time. You learn about the Ku Klux Klan. You learn about safety as a 
minority. And other complicated questions ... that you're different and you don't get all the invites to all the things, 
like sleepovers." 


But during these formative years, she also learned she could transition to new experiences, leave and reintegrate 
and still remain true to herself. It was the foundation for her eventual career success. 


McEwen went on to get an undergraduate degree from the University of the West Indies, an MBA from City, 
University of London and an MSc from University of Colorado. She worked in the field of technology, including a 
stint with Deloitte in London and then in Toronto where she landed after meeting and marrying her Canadian 
husband in the U.K. 


But when the research itch became too hard to ignore, she returned to academia, completing her PhD at U of T in 
2009 with a thesis on the role of mobile phones in social networks. ("With four degrees, I'm sure | freak people 
out.") 
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Soon she found herself taking teaching jobs and then administrative roles at U of T Mississauga: "| know how to 
manage people and write a strategic plan. It became a matter of, | will do this for a bit and see how it goes. But | 
realized | was good at this and having a good time." 


When the job came up at Victoria, the board had recently adopted a strategic plan calling for the university to be 
more inclusive. McEwen knew her skills would be an asset to see the plan through. 


"I think that's why the board hired me, because they heard right away that not only could | deliver inclusion and 
belonging and build on keeping an elite institution and trying to do away with this idea of elitism, but | could bring it 
with all of the business sense," said McEwen who wouldn't disclose her salary but made $242,018 last year at U of 
T Mississauga, according to the Ontario Sunshine List. 


Board chair Crysler concurs. 


"We were wholly and completely impressed with her, right from the start," in the way she demonstrated her 
understanding of the plan and had great ideas to implement it. 


Still, there were expressions of awe from people McEwen respected at her quick trajectory upwards. 

"One of the things | had to kind of deal with and grapple with is almost justifying my right to hold the space." 
McEwen is guided by the saying "Because she who dares, wins." It is on her website and it's how she answers the 
question, "How dare you?" "I've always been daring in a way, to stand in either male-dominated spaces or a place 
where women tend not to stay." 

"It is a most important thing to see that I'm a Black woman in STEM, and I'm here." 

McEwen is in her happy place, surrounded by students, talking about technology. 

In her lab meeting, while graduate students provide updates on their projects, McEwen, who holds the Canada 
Research Chair in Tactile Interfaces, Communication and Cognition, asks questions, suggests students pair up who 


might benefit from working together and offers solutions to get around roadblocks. 


Dressed in a purple sweater and scarf, back pants and colourful socks sporting the words "You're killing my vibe," 
McEwen looks as accessible as she seems. 


"She is super supportive, a great leader and responsive to student needs," says Yaxi Zhao, 29, who is doing her 
PhD under McEwen's supervision. "The entire lab vibe is very inclusive and open." 


As the students make their pitches, McEwen types notes on her Surface computer. Two Android phones are within 
reach: one for home life - her husband, 19-year-old daughter and 15-year-old son - and one for work. However, 
with every task she completes, she goes old-school and takes pen to a paper notebook, striking off another 
accomplishment on her to-do list. 


University presidents tend to sacrifice teaching and research in the face of an avalanche of duties, but for McEwen, 
there is a personal connection to much of the research that continues to drive her. 


She has an interest in how emerging technology impacts our society, including how it can help the most challenged 
of communicators, the person with aphasia, the senior with Alzheimer's, the child with autism. 
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McEwen's daughter is autistic and non-verbal. She uses an iPad mini to tap out images to communicate. "Without 
my daughter, | would not have gone this far into these areas." 


McEwen's research on touchscreen technology for children on the autism spectrum was featured on "60 Minutes" 
in 2011, which brought her to the attention of the Sesame Workshop, the non-profit behind "Sesame Street." 


The children's TV program was looking at ways to talk about autism. McEwen joined the advisory group, and when 
talk turned to the possible creation of a muppet, McEwen pushed for it to be a girl. At the time, the disorder was 
largely seen as occurring just in boys. In 2017, Julia was introduced on the series. A plush version sits in McEwen's 
office. 


"I'm most happy about this work because it wasn't one | set out to do - it wasn't intentional, but | got involved in 
talking to my daughter's teachers who said interesting things about how students responded to technology. And at 
some point it hit me that this was the work I do. 


"| was always fascinated by the inside, and | think it translated not just to technology objects, but also people, like 
what makes you think like that?" 


It may take McEwen more time to figure out the divestment protesters. While McEwen is clearly well-liked and 
respected by many, it has been a rough go winning over those at the heart of this issue. 


Amy Mann, a second-year mathematics student who helped to organize the protest at Victoria, along with Climate 
Justice U of T, is wary, calling McEwen "exceptionally PR trained" and more concerned about optics. 


"| have some strong concerns about Rhonda McEwen," says Mann who served as sustainability commissioner on 
Victoria University Students' Administrative Council (VUSAC) this year. "I have some skepticism. It doesn't mean 
I'm not open to changing my view. | really hope | will, but that comes down to action." 


Students had complained McEwen hadn't made herself regularly available during the protest and that when she 
did, she was more concerned about addressing potential fire and tripping hazards posed by blocked exits and 
plugged-in phone cords than honestly and openly discussing divestment. Most damningly, Mann said organizers 
"found President McEwen during the occupation to be misleading at best and intentionally confusing at worst." 


McEwen says she expressed her support for students and divestment - it was never a question of should, but how 
to do so without risking the things supported by these funds. 


There were two public caucus meetings, and she says she tried to share as much as she could without breaching 
the confidentiality of board discussions. She describes her interactions during the protest itself as being motivated 
out of worry for the safety and stress of protesters, who, she said, were often asleep as she made her early morning 
rounds of the site. 


Even the victory is a bit muddy - protesters want a faster timeline of 2025, more in line with U of T, but they credit 
the outcome to their five years of pressure: "THIS IS A STUDENT WIN! Do not let the administration claim it for 
themselves." 


But for incoming VUSAC president Shane Joy, 21, who as student representative on the Board of Regents this 
year had inside perspective on the proceedings, McEwen was central to getting this past the finish line. 


It was her determination, he says. Her willingness to listen to students and balance their interests with fiduciary 
duty "is what allowed us to see divestment in less than a year after her arrival at Victoria University." 
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